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HE CUR FOX. 
Many persons have Reis the fox who never 


Saw one ; many a lady has had her hen roost robbed 

by this crafty enemy, who never had the satisfaction 

of knowing what-sort of a creature he was. The 

representation of that animal above given, being 

wwery exact, may serve to satisfy that curiosity. In 

ysize, it is nearly the same with that of an ordinary 
VOL. Xi. v 
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cur dog. Its colour, a rufset brown ; the hair never 
lies sleek to thre fkin. Its eyes are remarkably live- 
ly and brilliant, and very significant and exprefsive. 
Its tail is long and buthy, which it seems greatly 
to admire, and frequently amuses itself by endeavour- 
ing to catch it as it runs round. In cold weather, 
when it lies down, it folds it about its head. 

There are several varieties of foxes in Britain ; but 
that above described is the most common, and ap- 
proaches nearest the habitations of mankind. It 
lurks about the out-houses of the farmer, and carries 
off all the poultry within its reach. It is remark- 
ably playful and familiar when tamed ; but, like ma- 
ny ‘wild animals half reclaimed, will, on the Jeast of- 
fence, bite those it is most familiar-with; and it is 
always of a thievith disposition. 

The fox sleeps much during the day ; but during 
the night it is active in search of its prey, which it 
often obtains by surprising artifices; om which ac- 
count the cunning of the fox has become proverbial ; 
and numberlefs instances of it are related in all coun- 
tries. He will eat flefh of any kind, but prefers that 
of hares, rabbits, poultry, and all kinds of birds. 
Those that live near the sea coasts will, for want ef 
other food, eat crabs, fhrimps, muscles, and other 
fhell fith. They are also fond of grapes, and do great 
damage in vineyards to which they ean have accefs. 

They are so greedy of honey as boldly tg attack 
the wild bees for it; and frequently rob them of 

their stores, though much incommoded by the sting- 
ing of the bees. 
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The fox sleeps sound; and, like the dog, lies ina 
round form. W24en he is only reposing himself, he 
stretches out his hind legs, and lies upon his bel- 
ly. In this position he spies the birds as they alight 
on the hedges or places near him, and is ready to 
spring upon such as are withip his reach. He rare- 
ly lies exposed ; but chooses the cover of some brake, 
where he is pretty ‘secure from being surprised. 
Crows, magpies, and other birds, which consider the 
fox as a common enemy, will often give notice of his 
retreat, by the most clamourous notes ; and frequent- 
ly follow him a considerable way, from tree to tree, 
repeating their outcries. 

Foxes produce but once a year, from three to six 
young-ones at atime. When the female is preg- 
nant, fhe retires, and seldom goes out of her hole. 
She comes in season in winter ; and young foxes are 
found in the month of April. If fhe perceive that 
her habitation is discovered, fhe carries them off, one 
by one, to a more secure retreat. The young are 
brought forth blind, like puppies. They grow eigh- 
teen months, or two years, and live thirteen years. 

There is so little difference between the dog and 
fox, that it is difficult to characterise them distinct- 
ly from each other. Yet the dog discovers a great 
antipathy to the fox, and pursues him with surpri- 
sing keennefs. Experiments have proved, however, 
that the fox and dog may be brought to breed to- 
gether; though not without difficulty. Whether the 
progeny can again produce, or if they be infertile, 
like mules, seems not to have been yet fully ascer- 
tained, 
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Hunting the fox is one of the most favourite 
rural diversions among people of high rank in Eng- 
land. For that purpose, many privileged covers 
are kept in different parts of the country, where 
foxes are suffered to breed. without annoyance, to the 
great prejudice of the farmers around. Were-it not 
for this circumstance, foxes, as well as wolves, would- 
probably have been long ago extirpated in England. 
They thelter themselves, and breed in holes m the 
earth, or among rocks, where they can find them; but 
not being capable of digging, themselves, they often 
drive the badger out from the hole he has dug for. 
himself, and take pofsefsion of it, as a safe retreat for: 
themselves, and. a secure nest for their young. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF TASTE: 
ON DOMES? — LIFE. 


Continued from p. 120. 
s¢ Taste promotes the tranquillity and-happinefs of families and friends.” 


I aT first divided my subject, concerning the influence: 
of taste, into the scopes of individual, of domestic, and 
social, or public happinefs. EF have-in my last paper 
endeavoured to describe the natural weaknefs of hu- 
man nature,—its tendency to the fruition of animal 
pleasure,—its disappointment in the expected continu- 
ance of young delights,—its self abasement, disgust,. 
and ehagreen,~—together with its various, but abor- 
tive attempts, to fill up that infinite vacuity, which- 
is left in the rational soul, when man, rejecting intel- 
lectual nourifhment, feeds upon garbage, leaving the. 
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ambrosia and nectar of Olympus, for the hufks of. 
the prodigal, and the muddy waters of Lethe. 

Here, (good Mr: Editor,) I think I see some of 
your fair male or female readers, launching: the Bee- 
inte eternity, by hurling it: acrofs the room like a 
eock-chaffer, with a Heigh ho! what have we gotten. 
here? A. bore,—-a twaddle,—a cruel lounge of senti- 
ment. - I always thought the Bee had too much of 
dull scavez. But now I expect ina week or two to 
see it stuffed with extracts from Whitaker, against 
Gibbon, Blair’s sermons, lord Hailes’s defence of 
Christianity, or some.such sed conundrums. 

My dear friend! no such matter, I. afsure you! 
Do you really think I could expect a fafhionable crea» 
ture to sit and. meditate upon one’s end. for five mi- 
nutes, when. any thing clever was a doing? No, no;. 
But my dear! it is Sunday, you know, and it rains. 
like a duck day; all the prigs at church ! not a soul 
on Princes’s street, and Scratchoni the hair drefser 
won’t be here this age! Come, will you step into. 
my study for a minute or two, and look at Sherwin’ s 
print of the death of lord Chatham ? 

So you have discovered, have you? that your fa- 
ther’s park, and fhrubbery, is not the garden of Eden, 
and that:neither London nor Edinburgh are the new. 
Jerusalem. 

Iam extremely sorry for youmy dear! I remem. 
ber well being: like to hang myself about twenty 
years ago, when I. made the same most notable dis~ 
covery. 
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I had received, like you, what is commonly called 
a capital education, that is, being made a very per- 
fect automaton, to read, write, calculate, ride, dance, 
fence with the small sword, because pistols you know 
are now only used, perform the minuet de la cour ; 
because you know country dances, a la mode cham« 
petre, are only to be practised in real life,—to play 
‘all kinds of music by the book and not by the: heart, 
which you know destroys a performer totally ; 
to admire Handell’s church anthems and prayers,— ° 
and to laugh at the church and, churchmen! To 
know the title pages of an amazing number of 
fafhionable books,—to drefs negligently among my 
inferiors,—to be dry, or non chalant, incompany,—to 
avoid all brutal exprefsions of kindnefs to my relati- 
ons, and all odious connections with provincials, 
pedants, fhopkeepers, mechanics, and unfafhionable 
old people. To makea genteel little speech at a 
counry meeting, or move an addrefs in either house 
of parliament,—to repeat a few agreeable pafsages 
from the Latin and Englith clafsics, and a few more 
from Rochefoucault, Mandeville’s fable of the bees, 
Voltaire’s philosophical dictionary, the Pucelle d’Or- 
leans, and a few other books of wit and humour,—to 
use the slang language of statuaries, painters, archi- 
tects, musicians, and pugilists, with precision and pro- 
per effect,—and to play all kinds of fafhionable games 
at cards or dice, without making wry mouths, losing 
-my temper, or rising up from a table where I was o- 
vermatched by playing with gentlemen, who were as 
good as myself, though they might not perhaps sport 
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it in public, with silk stockings, from the same fhops 
{ might think it genteeler to deal with,—and last, 
though not feast in importance, I was taught to ap- 
ply a little bart/born to a friend or neighbour, when 
I found him exceedingly uneasy about his domesti¢ 
happinefs. This I was taught to do with all imagi- 
nable grace and addrefs ; and to put a final period to 
his sorrows if he fhould apply to me for the utmost 
satisfaction ! 

These noble attainments was I taught, or rather 
attempted to be taught ; for I must tell you plainly, 
that I rebelled against my teachers, and would have 
none of their advice. 

On the contrary, I kept my heart soft, my head 
hard, and my breast steelled, against all this mum- 
mery of barrel organ education. 

[ began with honouring my father and my mother, 
not that my days might be long upon the land ;_ but 
because I listened to the voice of nature that cried 
within me. Loving them, I loved my kindred ; lo- 
ving my kindred, I wifhed to do good to their 
friends, and to thine in the eyes of my domestic 
circle, which was composed of their connections, 
This led me to aspire to the love of virtuous fame, 
in a more.extensive circle, and this attainment I soon 
found to be impofsible, without that tastéMand dis- 
cernment which enables us to judge intuitively of 
the insides of things, after having examined their out. 
ward forms and aspects. 

My mind became a kingdom to me, from whence I 
travelled into those that were foreign to me, stu 
died their manners, their principles, and their cus 
toms, without either partiality or disgust. 
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I did not attempt to be a wonderful Christian. £ 
was satisfied with such attainments, and with such 
pursuits, as:were suited to my genius and abilities, 

Like a good general, I endeavoured always to keep 
upon strong ground; and, if dangerously attacked, 
without having the expectation of victory, to make a 
good and handsome retreat, keeping up a respectable 
petite guerre, without attempting pitched battles, ex- 
‘cept when absolutely necefsary to my safety and ho-+ 
nour. By the constant.use and improvement of this 
faculty of taste and discernment of what is true, 
excellent, and beautiful, a faculty which, like the 
etherial fire, is universally diffused, and can be called 
forth always~by the attention of social intercourse, 
I .rendered myself independent and happy. In the 
pursuits of useful and agreeable knowledge and 
‘occupations, I did not bear down, like a mad admiral, 
“upon a whole fleet of pursuits, but singled out ob- 
jects for which I thought myself able; and breaking 
thus the line, I carried off my prizes, and discomfited 
‘the enemy. I had never any occasion, like the com- 
‘mifsary, to throw myself down upon settees in des- 
‘pair, to exclaim, 

‘“« My God what a fatigue it is to be a gentleman !* 

No, no! it became my nature, but not my pro- 
fefsion. @ 

It was not necefsary for me. always to sleep, or 
stretch, or yawn, or lounge, or sit in the silent grave 
of whist ; or fret at ground games, when there were 
no blood and thundering events to rouse up ™y 
smettle for the day. 
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I enjoyed the pacific flow of my full imagination, and 
the pleasing rotation of my rational samenefs. I 
joined the crowd always, when I had leisure; and 
took my own road when I saw the finger post that 
pointed to my duty, and'to my chosen ‘pursuit. 

These, my dear friend, are the effusions of ex- 
perience, and not of fancy ;—take them, living, 
as they rise,—use them,—try the experiment, and 
“when we meet again let me know the result. But 
I hear Scratchoni’s bell. Adieu, au revoir, vive da 
Saye, et le bon gout. 

Thus, Mr Editor, have I troubled you with a dif- 
sertation consisting only of one fhort paragraph, which 
I flatter myself, from its length, at least, will not 
prove tedious to your readers, and am, with regard, 
your humble servant, A. B. 








DISQUISITIONS QV ANIMAL NUTRITION. 
Flavine met with 46nie Grtious elucidations respec. 
ting the natural history of the pangolin, (an account 
of which singular animal, accompanied with a figure, 
was inserted in the Bee, vol. x. p. 85,) together with 
some interesting speculations on the mode of suppor 
ting animal life in general, by Adam Burt, esq; inser- 
ted in the second volume of Miscellaneous Dilserta. 
tions, t#c. respecting Asia, I beg leave to lay the 
substance of these before the reader, with some far- 
ther observations on the same subject. 

Mr Burt, who difsected the animal with care, had 
an opportunity of observing several particulars that 
-eluded the notice of Mr Buffon, who had only seen a 

VOL. Xi. x 
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dried specimen of it. In particular, he observes, that 
a general rule establifhed by this celeb ated natura- 
list, viz. ** that all animals which are covered with 
scales are oviparous,” is clearly {contradicted by the 
pangolin difsected by Mr Burt, which happened to be- 
a female, whose uterus and organs of generation were 
evidently those of a viviparous animal. Its dugs- 
were two, seated on the breast. 

In regard to other partyulars, he observes, “ that 
there are on each foot five claws, of which the outer and 
inner are small when compared with the other three, 
There are no distinet toes ; but each nail is moveable 
by a joint at its root. It has no teeth; and its feet. 
are unable to grasp, The nails are well adapted for 
digging in the ground; and the animal is so dextrous 
in eluding its enemies, by concealing itself in holes, 
and among rocks, that it is extremely difficult to pro- 
cure one. 

‘* The stomach is cartilaginous ; and, analogous to 
that of the gallinaceous tribe of birds: it was, fil- 
led with small stones and gravel. The inner part of 
the stomach was rough to the feel, and formed into 
folds, the interstices of which, were filled with a fro. 
thy secretion. The guts were filled with a sandy 
pulp, in which, however, were interspersed a few small 
stones. , No vestiges of any animal or vegetable food 
could be traced in the whole prime vie.” 

From the habits of this animal, and these particu- 
lars respecting the stomach and intestines, our inge- 
nious naturalist hazards a conjecture, which, though, 
bold at first, sight, appears upon a nearer investiga~ 
tion, to be not entirely destitute of probability, His 
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conjecture is, That this animal derives at least a part 
of its food, if not the whole of it from mineral substan- 
ces. This opinion appears bold, rather perhaps he- 
cause we have not been accustomed to think in this 
manner, than because it is contradicted by experience. 
It is indeed true, that the greatest part of animals 
which come under our more immediate observation, 
draw their principal nutriment either from the ani- 
mal or the vegetable kingdom ; and because this rule 
is general we have, perhaps too hastily, concluded it is 
aniversal. 

Our acute naturalist observes, ‘* that we have no 
clear idea of the manner in which vegetables extract 
their nourifhment from the earth; yet the fact being 
so, it might not be unreasonable to suppose, that some 
animal may derive nutriment by a procefs somewhat 
similar.” If we adopt the maxim of Buffon, ‘ que tout 
ce gui peut étre’ est,’?( whatever can be, is,) we thall be 
led to this conelusion. “* When other substances than 
-stones,”” Mr Burt-adds, * fhall be discovered in the 
stomach of this animal, my inference from what I 
have seen must fall to the ground.” Here, however, 
we think the concefsion is too liberal. It may hap- 
pen that there may be animals, which though they 
can derive nutriment from mineral substances, may 
likewise be capable of extracting nutriment from 
animal -or vegetable food. All. carnivorous animals, 
we know, may be brought to live on grain. As just- 
ly might we then conclude, that if any kind of grain 
fhould be.found in the stomach of a carnivorous bird, 
intermingled with animal substances, that this, bird 
derived its. whole sustenance from the grain, as that 
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the pangolin could derive no sustenance from the mi- 
neral substances found in its stomach, if asingle par- 
ticle of grain fhould be discovered there. 

Setting aside therefore this concefsian of our au- 
thor as unnecefsary, we proceed. “ But if”, says he, 
$* like other animals with muscular and: cartilaginous 
stomachs, this singular quadruped consumes grain, it 
must be surprising that no vestige of such food was 
found present in the whole alimentary canal ; nor can 
it be inferred. from the structure of the senmnash, that 
this animal lives on ants or on insects.” 

He observes farther, from the report of enperipents: 
‘ by signior Brugnatelli of Pavia, on the authori- 
ty of Mr Crell, “that some birds have so-great 2 
difsolvent power in the gastric juice, as to difsolve in 
their stomachs flints, rock chrystal, calcareous stones, 
apd fhells : and nothing, we fhould thiak, that is so- 
luble in the stomach of animals, may not. be thence: 
absorbed into the circulating system; and nothing: 
can be so absorbed without affecting the whole con- 
stitution.” But if nature prompts certain-animals to. 
seek with eagernefs, and to swallow with avidity, 
certain mineral substances, as other ereatures thow 
a natural fondnefs for animal or vegetable substan- 
ces, from which we conclude they derive their nou- 
zifhment, is it not equally natural to suppose that 
the first set of animals equally derive nutriment 
from the substances nature prompts them to choose, 
as the last ? 

He farther observes, that, ‘though Sesilensent 
found by experiment, when he attempted to feedfowls. 
entirely upom stones, that they died; yet it can by 
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no means be inferred from thence, that they derive 
no nutriment from the stones they naturally pick up. 
We know that man eats salads by choice, and no one 
will doubt that he derives nutriment from them ; yet 

question not, that were men to be fed entirely up-~ 
en salads, for any length of time, very few could 
live upon that food alone. Even freth. succulent 
fruits, which are invariably admitted to be highly 
nutritious to man, when taken with other food, would, 
if taken alone, prove fatal to many of the human-spe- 
cies: but there can be no doubt that the result of 
the experiment would prove fatalto the who/e human 
race, fhould it be conducted in the same manner with 
those of Spallanzani, on chickens. Were a philo- 
sopher, upon difsecting a human stomach, and finding 
in it some raw vegetables, to try if man could be fed 
en grafs alone, or any other vegetables that came to 
hand, there can be no doubt but they would all die. 
How false then would his conclusion be, if from 
this experiment, he inferred that man could de- 
rive no nutriment from raw vegetables ? How infi- 
nitely more erroneous would it be to infer, that no 
ether animal could derive nutriment from raw vege- 
tables of any sort ! 

Fowls, most afsuredly,.not only swallow, but digest 
small stones. Manufacturers who use dung of 
poultry, never, I believe, find it mixed with stones; 
but as they require a daily supply of small stones, 
these must of course, be digested in the stomach, an¢ 
be absorbed into the lacteals, from whence it is na- 
tural to infer, they contribute in one way or other to 
the health and nutriment of the animal. 
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From these, and other considerations, our author 
sees nothing absurd in supposing that the pangolin 
derives some part, of its nutriment from the mineral 


kingdom. 

I will frankly own that these considerations have 
had so much weight with me, as to make me believe 
that we have too hastily adopted the opinion that ani- 
mals can only derive nourifhment from animal or ve- 
getable substances ; and on taking a superficial glance 
of animated nature, there are innumerable facts pre- 
‘sent themselves that seem to give weight to this new 
adopted opinion ; a few of which I fhall briefly -enu- 
merate. 

1st, Live toads have been frequently found ig the 
heart of the most solid stones, where no vegetable or 
animal substance could come near them. Here mi- 
neral substances alone would seem to have support 
ed life. : 

2d, The pholades eats through the most solid rocks, 
It is true this animal always chooses its habitation in 
such places as can be moistened, at least at times, 
with sea water, from which some may suppose it de- 
rives its nourifhment ; but can we suppose it would 
fhow such a decided fondnefs for the stone itself, if it 
derived rio kind of suistenance from thence? 

3d, Earth worms are not known to gnaw roots of 
any plants; and are always found full of a slimy 
earth. They do indeed draw into their holes straws, 
and other decayed vegetables, which they pofsibiy 
empley, in a putrified state, as food; but we have 
no reason to think that, where these substances are 
not to be had, the worms: would die for want of 


them. 
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4th, Sea worms, which are gathered by fifhermen 
for bait, are in like manner full of sand: nor do we 
know that they ever search for vegetable substances 
of any sort. Indeed these abound most where no- 
thing of that sort could be had. 

5th, Gold and silver fithes, and several other sorts of 
fifhes, can be kept alive for a long time in pure water, 
in which no kind of animal or vegetable substance 
can be perceived. On what then do these subsist? 

Should it be said they derive their nourifhment 
from small insects they extract from the water, it 
would be only putting back, but not removing the 
difficulty ; for still the question will recur, on what 
do these small insects feed ? 

I know these fithes will eat bread, if given them, as 
well as flies, and several other kinds of animal food ; 
but this only tends to fhow that nature hath en- 


dowed them with a power of digesting various kinds 
of food, Man could live on either flefh, or grain, 
or succulent fruits or salads; he may be therefore 
called a- carnivorous, a granivorous, a frugivorous . 
oraherbivorous animal. He might be fed upon 
any one sort ; but he would also take others with avi- 
dity, if they came in his way, like the poor fithes we 


treat of, 

6th, Is it, however, certain, that man does not de- 
rive sustenance from the mineral kingdom, as well 
as from the animal and vegetable substances he devours? 
Does the water he drinks, which is so efsentially 
necefsary to his existence, furnifh no part of sub- 
sistence to him? it seems unreasonable to suppose it, 
The following case, among many others, confirms this 
idea. 
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About twelve years ago, a woman in Rofshhire 
lived several years, without tasting any other kind 
of food, ‘but pure water alone. The fact was au- 
thenticated in the most undeniable manner; and 
Sir John Lockhart Rofs afsured me, ‘that he visited 
her after the had been on that regimen several years, 
and found her complexion frefh and clear, her breasts 
cplump, and her body far from being in that emaci- 
ated state he expected. 
7th, [have often.thought it was a matter of great 
difficulty to account for the manner in which fifhes in 
‘the sea were sustained. The number of these is 
very great; probably much greater, taking into the 
account the whole depth of it, than the same extent 
.of surface on land; yet few are the vegetables pro- 
duced in the bottom of the sea; and of these few, 2 
very small portion of them are consumed by the ani- 
mals which inhabit:the ocean. We know, in fhort, not 
perhaps a dozen of animals that inhabit the ocean which 
feed upon vegetables of any sert. On what then do 
fithes live? the answer is ready ;-on other fifhes. And 
‘true it is, that most kinds of fifhes devour those that 
-are smaller than themselves. But still the difficulty 
recurs. If large fith devour smaller, what do these 
smaller ones, dowa:to the very smallest, live upon? 
They must come at last to derive their nutriment 
either from vegetable or mineral substances. But I 
Ahave already said, that the vegetable substances pro- 
duced in the sea are few ; and these few are not con- 
sumed by animals, in a great degree. It would seem 
therefore undeniable, that some of the marine ani- 
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mals must derive their sustenance from a similar 
source with that of vegetables. 

8t4, This doctrine seems to be peculiarly &ppli- 
cable to the herring. Herrings are known to comé 
in fhoals, and in so close and compact a body, as 
sometimes, for miles together, to admit of being lifted 
out of the water in buckets, ngarly full of ifh. The 
fith, when in this situation, are usually fat, and in the 
highest state of perfection; but where those little 
fithes find food in such abundance as to keep them in 
such high health, if they do not, like the stalks 
of corn, draw sustenance from the element if 
which they live, it is impofsible to conceive. They 
do not devour other filhes, as is common among 
the inhabitants of the water ; for all fifhermen agree 
in saying that nothing is ever found in the stomach 
of a healthy herring, except a small quantity of slimy 
matter, more resembling mineral than animal sub- 
stances. This then seems to be one clear evidence 
of fith deriving their food entirely from water, as plants 
do on fhore. Myriads of other sorts of fith, of smal« 
ler size, may probably derive their food from the 
same source, which, in their turn, like vegetables, 
furnifh subsistence to animals of a larger size. 

From all these considerations, I think there is 
reason to believe, that there may be some animals, 
which, like vegetables, derive the whole of their 
subsistence from the mineral kindom: that the great 
est part of them draw the principal part of their subs 
sistence from the vegetable and animal kingdoms ; 
‘put that there are, perhaps, none which do not derive 

VOL, Xi. 4 
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a part of their sustenance from the mineral king- 
dom. ‘ 

Experiments, however, are here wanting to deve- 
lope facts so fully as to remove ail kind of doubt on 
this subject. 


ON SILK WORMS. 
LETTER FROM MIsS HENRIETTA RHODES. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Your mind seems to pofsefs such a degree of libe- 
rality, as wellas energy, that I make little doubt 
but that you have ascribed my silence to its right 
cause, and will readily extend that pardon to me, 


which I must believe I deserved before I dared so- 
licit it. To write a letter to you, without having 
any thing material to communicate, would have been 
an infringement upon that time, which is so valu- 
able to yourself and others ; I, therefore, determined 
to wait until I received an account of the eventual 
succefs of a further experiment, which I had intreat- 
ed a friend to make upon the lettuce, as food for the 
silk worm. As for myself, the removal to my new 
habitation occupied so much of my time and atten- 
tion, that I was obliged to abandon the design of 
rearing any this summer. The friend I speak of is 
mifs Croft of York, who very obligingly kept a few 
silk worms entirely upon lettuce leaves. She afeured 
me they were equally as strong and healthy as any 
ihe had seen; and that, when, by way of trial, the 
has dropped a mulberry leaf among the lettuces, they 


el 
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tasted of the former, but soon returned to their 
usual food. The silk collected from these, the sent to 
the Adelphi society in London. 

I must now tell you, that fhe fitted up a small 
room with a stove, in which fhe constantly kept fire. 
I am sorry to add the disappointment which attended 
her manufactory, because her persevering ingenuity 
merited the highest succefs ; but I imagine it arose 
from the extraordinary weather we have had; 
for the rain has been so incefsant that we have num- 
bered but few dry days this summer. She had so 
many silk worms that fhe found it impofsible to de- 
vise means to dry the mulberry leaves thoroughly, 
before they were given to them ; and in consequence 
of their living perpetually upon damp food, they had 
an epidemic sicknefs, and many thousands of them 
died. JIaccount for her lofs in this way, because I 
have always understood that a wet summer in Italy 
is productive of exactly the same effects. It could 
hot be owing to cold, because her room was kept 
properly heated. What general Mordaunt has done 
with his manufactory, I have not yet heard; but I 
must be a petitioner to him soon for eggs ; and if I 
gain any information from him, which | think you 
will like to know, I will immediately acquaint you 
with it. 

You have treated the subject with so much judge- 
ment, that J am more than ever convinced of its prac- 
ticability ; but I must differ from you in the mode of 
constructing your hot house, from which &gbt, I 
fhould think, ought not to be excluded. Ought we not 
to study the situation in which that creature is placed 


> 
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‘by providence, whose culture we are solicitous 
about? The silk worm seeks no fhelter, and is a na- 
tive of that climate where there is, in fact, hardly 
any night. -If I am mistaken in this idea, I have al- 
ways been so strongly prejudiced by it,that I have 
ever fancied those silk worms grew lefs rapidly that 
were farthest removed from the windows, and have 
therefore constantly kept moving the pans. I rather. 
think, too, that the silk worm owas no night ; for I ne- 
ver could perceive that it slept in its worm state, uns 
lefs that inertnefs which is discoverable when it 
parts with its fkin, be called sleep, Did you ever 
remark the number of eyes the silk worm has? 
There appears to me to be many clusters of them, 
Perhaps they may have been given it to enable it to 
endure the perpetual day, which may be necefsary 
to the completion of its labour! If I could choose a 


situation for them, it fhould certainly be a souther+ 


ly one. 

Your idea of a moveable canvas frame, to be 
placed over the lettuce beds, is excellent, and I thall 
adopt it next year; the lettuces are, however, even 
in a dry season, full of moisture, especially those that 
have cabbaged, which are the sweetest and best. 

If ever you receive any eggs from the large worm 
which Sir William Jones has discovered, I fhail 
greatly thank you for a few of them ; and certainly 
those might be sent to us at any time; for surely it 
would not be difficult to find a person on board of a 
fhip who would take care of a dozen ; and as many 
lettuces, planted in a little wooden bex, might be 
kept growing against the time of their hatching. 
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You who have perhaps known the difficulty of these 
things, will no doubt smile at the ease with which E * 
have settled it, and patiently wait for the more sure, 
though slower method, which your ingenious rela- 
tion has adopted * and to which I give my full admi- 
ration, and fervent wifhes for succefs. ; 

The year before last, I had a d/ack silk worm sent 
me from South Carolina, which my friends wrote me 
word was of a new and much more hardy sort. They 
grew to an uncommonly fine size, and the cocoons were 
larger than any I ever had; but when I came ta 
wind them, I found the texture of the silk so fine, 
and that it was fixed so firmly together by the gluten) 
that it was utterly impofsible to reel off the thread. 
I hope these are not the sort that Sir William Jones 
speaks of ; for ifso, they must be carded before they 
can be manufactured, I hepe my frank will con- 
vey a few of them to you, and then you will see the 
impracticability of extricating the silk +. Whenever 
you can spare a few moments I fhall feel highly gra- 
tified in, the pleasure of hearing from you: and I re- 
main, Sir, your much obliged and very sincere friend, 


Bridgnorth, 


Sept. 12. 3792 Henriztta RuHopes. 


——————E 
OBSERVATIONS SUGGESTED BY THE ABOVE. 
Tue public are much obliged to mifs Rhodes for the 
many useful hints fhe has communicated on this ve- 
ry interesting subject. The foregoing letter seems 
* I have not the honour to number this gentleman amorg my re/ations, 


though we were schoolfcllows, and intimate friends from our earliest in- 
fancy. Edit, 


t have many bumdreds of these mow by me, which I can put to no 
use, 
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fully to prove the practicability of nourifhing silk 
worms entirely upon lettuce, if they be kept in a 
warm enough temperature of the air, while on that 
food ; indeed it appears that these worms not only li-+ 
ved upon lettuce, but even preferred it to mulberry 
leaves. 

' This fact being establifhed, it next will be necefsa- 
ry to ascertain which kinds of lettuce answer the 
purpose best. There are about thirty kinds usual- 
ly sold in the seed fhops, which differ very much 
from each other. The tenderest appears to me to be 
that called Spani/b montree, and next to that the ice, 
or co/s lettuce when cabbaged. This last would pro- 
bably resist rain the best. If any person withes to 
make a comparative trial of all the kinds, at the pro- 
per season of the year, I fhall endeavour to procure 
the seeds for them, if they have no other opportuni- 
ty of obtaining them. 

As we now see that the silk worm eats lettuce, and 
thrives upon it in proper circumstances, it is by no 
means impofsible but other kinds of food may be 
found which will answer the same purpose. I re- 
commend the chicorium as a proper plant for trial. 
The chicorium intybus is, like lettuce, a lactescent 
plant; the common endive is also of the same clafs. 

There is nothing unusual in the circumstance of a 
certain degree of heat being required to make ani- 
mals thrive, when kept upon a particular kind of 
food, that could be dispensed with if they were fed 
on another sort. Farmers now begin to learn, from 
experience, that bullocks fed upon turnips, if kept 
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in a cold place, are apt to be so lax in the belly as not 
to fatten quickly. Ifthey be kept warm, this incon- 
venience is not felt ; the animal is at all times in a 
more costive state, and comes on in fattening much 
more rapidly. This is a branch of rural economy not 
so generally understood as it ought to be; and mifs 
Rhodes has great merit in having suggested the idea 
that the health of the silk worms may be affected by 
the same circumstances, 
As to the article light; it is very pofsible I may 
be mistaken in that respect, having formed my o- 
pinion merely from the report ofothers. When I 
said that windows might be saved in houses to be 
made for silk worms, it was my intention however only 
to suggest that such large windows as are required in 
stoves for plants, are by nomeans necefsary ; so that 
the great expence of glafs might be saved. Whether 
this lady’s opinion, that light is of great utility to the 
silk worms, or the opinion of Mr Wright of Paisley, 
with several others, that they thrive better in the 
dark, be the best founded, I pregend not to say ; but, 
as there is a doubt on this subject, it would seem that 
if the worm be affected at all by this circumstance, 
it can be but in a slight degree, so that it cannot be 
@ matter of very great importance. It is proper 
however it fhould be adverted to by experimenters. 
However this may be, there seems to be no reason 
to hesitate in agreeing with mifs R. in approving 2 
south exposure, where that can be commanded; not 
only because that is the warmest, and therefore will 
save most fuel; but also because the heat thus pro- 
duced is Iefs liable to generate noxious vapours, than 
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that by a stove. I fhould thiak therefore that a south 
exposure, with a few glazed windows, and a conside- 
rable number of windows closed with fhutters, that 
could be opened during the day time, when the sun 
fhone bright, and the weather was in other respects 
favourable, would be the most eligible. 

Every person who has had the management of 
silk worms on a large scale, complains of the noxi- 
ous vapour that is generated by them, unlefs they be 
kept very clean, and the house properly ventilated. 
Dr Anderson in Madras has found this kind of ven- 
tilation so necefsary for the health of the animal, es- 
pecially in damp weather, that he has contrived a 
kind of cane matting for admitting the air freely ; 
which has there answered to admiration. It is sur- 
prising however that in Italy, and other warmcli-_ 
mates in Europe, where the silk worm has been so 
long reared, so few contrivances fhould have been a- 
dopted for obviating this inconvenience ; for it seems 
to be an undeniable fact, that the silk worm itself 
dies in great numbers, in every case where this ar- 
ticle of cleanlinefs is neglected. ; 

By some late experiments made by M. Faujas de 
St Fond, and recorded in his history of Languedoc, 
it appears that the silk worm is much hurt by this 
foul air. From the experiments of Mr Ingenhouz we 
also know that all decaying leaves produce mephitic 
air in great abundance ; and as silk worms are con- 
stantly fed upon leaves in this state, it must necefsa- 
rily abound very much in the places where they 
are kept, if proper means are not taken to remove it. 
As this mephitic vapour is more weighty than come 
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mon air; and as the silk worm is in Italy always 
‘kept upon solid tables or fhelves, which will prevent 
it from sinking below them, it follows, that the worms 
themselves, unlefs when the house is freely ventila- 
ted, must be always kept in the mephitic region ; 
and if they are not suffocated by it directly, like the 
dogs which are thus poisoned in the grotto de/ Cane in 
Italy, they may be subjected to various disorders that 
prove hurtful. This seems to be indeed one of the 
unobserved causes of those unaccountable mortalities 
that sometimes destroy the best founded hopes of the 
silk rearer. 

If this fhould be the case we fhall probably be able 
to obviate it by adopting a cleanlier mode of manage- 
ment than is there practised. Dr Anderson of Ma- 
dras has thrown out some hints that will greatly fa~ 
cilitate this businefs. 

One of the most difficult branches of the management 
ef the silk worm hitherto is thecleaning without brui- 
singthem. To avoid this inconvenience, the peasants 
in France and Italy frequently allow the whole litter 
to remain without ever cleaning them, which is the 
«cause of that unwholesome stench, that has been so 
often remarked by those who visit the places for rea- 
ring silk worms in these countries. This difficulty, 
he finds, may be effectually removed by providing a 


net ; or what would be still better, a wire bottomed 
frame, wrought into large mefhés like a riddle. Have 


that made of a size exactly sufficient to cover the 
wooden box in which the worms are kept. When 
you mean to fhift them, spread frefh leaves into the 
‘wire basket ; and Jet it down gently over the worms 
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till it comes within their reach. They no sooner per- 
ceive the freth food than they abandon the rubbifh be- 
low, and creep through the mefhes, so as to fix them- 
selves upon the leaves ; then by gently raising the freth 
batket, and drawing out the board below, (which 
ought to be made to slip out, like the slip bottom of 
a bird’s cage,) you get off all the excrements and de~ 
cayed leaves, without incommoding the worms in the 
smallest degree; and along | with the litter you will draw 
off an inch or two in depth of the foulest mephiti¢ 
vapours. To get entirely rid of these, the board, 

when thus taken out, fhould be carried without 
doors, and there cleaned ; and the slip board immedi- 
ately replaced to receive all the excrements andoffals,. 
After it is replaced, the wire frame that had been ele~ 
v ated a little, may be allowed to descend to aconvenient 
distance above the board, without touchingit, Thus. 
will there be left a vacant. space for the mephi- 
tic air to-fall below the worms, so as to allow them ta, 
inhabit a wholesome region of the atmosphere. 

When a freth supply of food is to be given, before 
cleaning, the wire frame ought to be let down as ‘close 
to the board as can be safely done, and another wire 
bottomed frame put over it, with freth leaves, as before 
described. When the worms have abandoned that in 
their turn, let the slip board, together with the low- 
er wire frame, be drawn out and removed ; and so on. 
as often as necefsary. To admit of this alternate 
change, every table, consisting of one slip board, 
ought to have two sets of wire-bottomed frames of 
the same size; the slip board to be always put inte 
its place immediately after it iscleaned, and the wire 
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frames reserved to be afterwards placed over the 
other. 

By this mode of management it is probable that 
the worms would be’ saved from the diseases engen- 
dered by the mephitic air ; and the numerous deaths 
that are the consequence of it avoided. 

But still farther to insure this salutary effect, ano- 
ther measure, recommended by some philosophers, 
might be conjoined with it. Every one now knows 
that quicklime absorbs fixed air with great rapidity. 
From this known property of quicklime Mr Blan- 
card, a gentleman i in France, by way of experiment, 
went even so far as to strew -quicklime upon the 
worms themselves *. This harth procefs, he found 
not only did ‘not kill the worms, but they continued 
in health, and more vigorous than before, and yield- 
ed larger cocoons ‘tha others which had not been so 
treated. Instead of this mode of applying quicklime, 
however, I fhould advise ‘rather to strew a thin stra- 
tum of freth slaked quicklime upon the slip board, 
each time it was cleaned, immediately before it was 
put into its place. This would aUsorb the mephitic 
gas as it was generated, and descended upon the sur- 
face of the quicklime. Thus; would the worms be 
kept continually “in an atmosphere of pure airt. 
Were the walls of the apartment to be frequently 

* Memaires par la societé royale d’agritulture, de Paris ; trimestre de prim 
tems, 1789. 

+ To put this quéition “beyond a doubt, Mr Blancard made the fol- 
lowing comparative experiments, which were several iimes repeated. _ 

«< J procured,” says he; four glafs j jars, nine inches high, and ve i in 
diameter, closing the mouth with cork stoppers, After w which 1 pls 
each of them, i their secand life, (so I translate ue, which means the 


stage between the different sicknefses,) twelve silk worms, which were, 
fed four times a-day; amd which I confined in this kind of prison all 
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wafhed with quicklime and water, it would tend 
much to promote cleanlinefs at a small expence, and 
augment the healthinefs of the worms,.as well as that. 
ef the persons who attend them. 

The circumstance of the silk worm never sleeping 
during the night, is a new particular respecting the 
natural history of this animal, the notice of which we 
owe to mifs Rhodes, and which I suppose is perfect 
ly well founded. From this very circumstance, how- 
ever, it would seem that nature had intended ‘that 
light or darknefs fhould make little difference to this 
singular animal. My fair correspondent has, I 
fhould suppose, committed a small mistake when fhe 
supposes the silk worm is a native of polar regions, 
where only, there is no night at one season of the 
year ; for though some parts of China, which seems 
on all hands to be allowed to be the native place of 
the silk worm, approach to the polar circle,. yet,, as: 
the greatest part of that country extends towards: 
the tropical regions, where the day and night are 
nearly of an equal length, we may rather believe it. 
was there, where the mulberry thrives best, that the. 
silk worm was first produced. But this is a matter 
merely speculative ; for we know that nature may. 
their life, without taking away either their dead companions, or their or- 
dure or litter. I sprinkled with chalk the wormsof only two uf these jars,, 
and. kept the two others to compare with them. 

_« In those without time, L never obtained. neither more nor lefs than 
three small and imperfect cocoons, (chigues om bouffard,) and in the 
two that were sprinkled with lime, I had very often twelve, and never 
Jefs than nine fine full sized firm cocoons.” . 

This experiment affords the most satisfactory proef of the utility of 
this procefs. From a number of trials he found, that even when the 
_ Worms were covered with a wery /arge proportion of lime, they never 

were in any way incommoded by it, 
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be in many cases helped by art, and even in some 
cases improved by adopting practites directly con- 
trary to it. If bees were left without hives, which 


_ nature provides for them only in a very imperfect 


manner, the whole race of them in Europe would 
quickly be exterminated; and though cattle were 
donbtlefs.intended by nature to run abroad in the 
open air, and calves to enjoy the benefit of light ; 
yet it is well known that neither of them fatten so 
well in these circumstances, as if they be confined in: 
total darknefs, and there fed abundantly. 
_ The mortality among the worms, during this wet 
season, is exactly what might have been expected. 
Had the lettuce, however, been kept under a move- 
able cover from rain for a day or two before using, 
especially if open to the sun at the same time,. 
which, in a proper exposure, may be in some mea-~ 
sure effected, this evil would have been obviated. 
Since the receipt of mifs Rhodes’s letter, I have 
been favoured with the following communication’ 
from another lady, who is exceedingly accurate in: 
her observations, and who is, from motives of phi- 
lanthropy, extremely anxious to forward this under-. 
taking. It tends to fhow that by great attention it 
might be pofsible, in some cases, to obtain even frefh: 
dry mulberry leaves during a rainy season, were the 
superintendants of silk works extremely attentive ; 
though on a large scale, where many persons are em-- 
ployed, this would be a matter of considerable dif- 
ficulty. 
** Mifs 


had got a dozen mulberry plants last 





year, but not being sufficiently advanced to be of 
much use, fhe sent to 


for her. general 
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supply. To save trouble, and for experiment, the 
had fhoots’ brought her, 8, 10, or 12 inches long’; the 
leaves on the under part were stripped off, and the 
ends of the fhoots put! into water—the water renew- 
ed daily. By this means the leaves on the upper 
parts of the fhoots wéré kept'in: perfect good order, 
arfd though sufficiently, or indéed perfectly freth, 
could never be wet.. The few worms fhe’ had, were 
supplied twice a day’ with these’ leaves,—some of 
them attained the size of 34 inches, others 3 inches, 
none below 24 inches. One had 420 eggs, another 
above 300, and none below 2370} which fhows the 
leaves were in good condition. 

. The worm arrived at as large a sizé as Mr Ans 
drew Wright’s at Paisley, from whom the eggs came ; 
and the average'number expected from each female, 
that gentlemen writes, is, 250. 

. “ Mr Millar writes in his dictionary, or else~ 
where, that it hurts the mulberry lefs to take off the 
fhoots altogether; than to strip the fhoots of the 
leaves.” 

. There can be‘no doubt but by this practice, if 
bason were provided, with a proper apparatus for 
receiving the fhoots, and exposed to the sun or wind, 
under a roof, it might’ be pofsible to find dry leaves 
even during rainy weather, though at ‘a considerable 
expence, where the quantity’ of worms is great. 
Perhaps the best way to have very fine leaves, and 
healthy plants of mulberries, is to have them cut close 
to the ground every winter, as we at preserit do 
with oziers for bafkets. 


I am:much obliged to mifs Rhodes for the cocoons. 


of the black'worm-the-was so obliging as to serid. 
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They are very large and beautiful. I fhonld by no 
means despair of converting these to use, though the 
first experiments were not succefsful. From Dr Aa- 
derson’s trials it appears, that, from accidental circum~ 
stances, the silk will be sometimes so weak as not to. 
admit of being reeled off without the greatest diffi- 
culty ; though, from the same species of worms, the 
silk is, in other circumstances, as strong as could be- 
wifhed. It may also happen that the same solvent, 
which is sufficient to difsolve the gluten of the silk 
produced by one kind of worm, will not be sufficient 
to act upon that of another. On this head a good 
deal of elucidation is necefsary, though this paper is 
too long to enter upon it at present. 

Though I fear it will not be such an easy matter 
to get sailors to attend tu silk worms on a sea voyage, 
as mifs Rhodes seems to apprehend, no endeavours 
on my part fhall be wanting. Sir William Jones 
writes tome, that though he has the greatest pof- 
sible desire to promote enterprises of this sort ; yet. 
he is so much engaged in the active functions of his 
office, that he can spare much lefs time to such eco- 
nomical pursuits than he could with ; and the little. 
time he can spare is so totally devoted to his literary 
Asiatic researches, that he cannot flatter himself with 
the hope of being able to afford me all the afsistance, 
he could with: but he has no doubt his friends, who are 
lefs taken up, will do it with alacrity. From Dr 
Anderson’s exertions, which are entirely in the line 
of economics, every thing pofsible may be expected, . 
If ever the worms can be brought hither by being 
alive for some part of the voyage, it must be, I fhould 
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imagine, by the attention of some lady on her paf- 
sage home, who might find it an agreeable kind of 
amusement to look after afew. Such a lady might: 
thus, justly, acquire celebrity in future, by giving 
her name to that breed of silk worms, which owed 
their existence in Europe to her patriotic attention. - 
I beg leave to return my warmest acknowledge-' 
ments to mifs Rhodes for this interesting communi- 
cation ; and the obliging terms in which it is convey~ 
ed. It will give me singular pleasure if I can be in 
any means the instrument of difseminating the useful 
information, that her talent for accurate investiga- 
‘tion has enabled her to give on this branch of natural 
shistory. j. A. 


ANECDOTE. 

AA woman went-to find a monk, and said to him that 
dhe had stolen a packet which charged her consci- 
ence. You must restere it, answered the monk. But, 
father, I am not suspected, and if I restore it, 
Tam difhonoured, Well, answered the monk, bring the 
theft to mes I'myself will make the restitution. The 
‘woman liked the expedient wonderfully, and in a 
fhort while after fhe put into the hands of the monk 
a bafket, well wrapped in linen with an addrefs on a 
card. The monk took the bafket, and the woman re- 
tired with precipitation. The monk carried the de- 
posit in triumph to the convent; and says to his 
brothers on entering, Here is my work. At the same 
time they heard the cries of an infant. It was indeed 
a new born child wrapped up in a bafket, which the 
good woman had confided to the monk, as a packet 
which charged her conscience. . 









POETRY. 







SONNET. 


For the Bee. 


O say Maria! why is gentle love 
A stranger to thy mind ? 

Which pity and esteem can move, 

Which can be just and kind. 







Is it because you fear to thare 
The ills that love molest? 

The zealous doubt, and tender care, 

That racks my am’rous breast? 








Alas! by some degree of wee, 
We ev'ry blifs must gain ; 

That heart can ne’er a transport know, 

That never felt a pain. Enon. 








FOR THE NONSENSICAL CLUB. 


For the Bee. 


Act whimsical people come hither, 
And choose a nonsensical strain; 

For who'd be a wit in hot weather, 

T° endanger the lofs of his brain. 











*Tis nonsense we sing, and we deal in, 
And gen’rously deal it about ; 

And if common sense chance fhould steal in, 

We kick the precise rascal out. 






Whereof, forasmuch, notwithstanding, 
Moreover, to wit, further more 5 
‘Sure never were words so commanding, 
So sweetly adapted before. 







Thus free from restraint, in we rattle, 
Inslav’d by no precepts or rules, 
Whilst those who in form prittle prattle, 
Are nothing but sensible fools. 












Should nonsense from human kind scver, 
What numbers must straight away run, 

The beau pick his teeth must for ever, 

The chatt’ring coqueste be undone. 
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poetry. 
The bards would have little to write on, 
The lawyers have little to say; 
The critics would nought have to bite on, 
The Non Cons not know how to pray. 


Besides, for a plague wit is sent t’ye, 
Its owners for ever are poor; 

Whilst nonsense is vesced with plenty, 
Whereof you may see now therefore. 


GLEANINGS OF ANCIENT POETRY. 


AGAINST FOREIGN LUXURY. 
BY W. BROWN. 


Ann now ye Britith swaines, (whose harmlefs fheepe 

Than all the world’s beside I joy to keepe,) 

Which spread on every plaine, and hilly would, 

Fleeces no lefse esteem’d than that of gold, 

For whose exchange one Indy jems of price, 

The other gives you of her choices: spice, 

And well the may; but we, unwise, the while, 

Lefsen the glory of our fruitful isle, 

Making those nations think we foolifh are, 

For baser drugs to vent our richer ware, 

Which (save the bringer!) never profit man, 

Except the sexten and physitian. 

And whether change of clymes, or what it be, 

That proves our marainers mortalitie, 

Such exert men are spent for such bad fares 

As might have made us lords of what is theirs. 

Stay, stay at home, ye nobler spirits, and prise 

Your lives mere high then such base trumperies; 

Forbeare to fetch; and they’le goe neere to sue, 

And at your owne dores offer them to you ! 

Or have their woods and plaines so overgrowne 

With poysnous weeds, reots, gums, and seeds unknowne 5 

That they would hire such weeders as you be 

To free their land from such fertilitie. 

Their spices hot, their nature best indures, 

But *twill impayre and much distemper yours. 

What our owne soyle affords befits us best; 

And long and long, for ever may we rest 

Needlefse of help! and may this isle alone 

Furnifh all other lanes, and this land none ! 
Britisu PasTorats, 
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NOTICES OF IMPROVEMENTS NOW GOING ON IN INDIA. 


Continued from p. 75. 


Tue following communications respect ehiefly the bread 
fruit tree. 








Frem Dr James Anderson to Richard Molesworth, esq. 

Dear Sir, 

I am favoured with your letter of the 2d of August last,’ 
and am sorry you have been disappointed in the teak and 
cinnamon trees which I sent you last year. 

An alligator pear tree, however, having been sent me 
by colonel Kydd of Bengal, in a box of a new constructi- 
on, in which I suffered it to remain three months in the 
fhade before it was set out in the open ground, where it 
still continues healthy ; I have directed two such boxes to 
be made, in which two teak and two cinnamon trees fhall 
be planted ; and as captain Gerrard has obligingly promised 
to take particular care of them, I have no doubt you will re- 
ceive them both safe on the arrival of the Deptford. 

If they are sent tothe West Indies, they will soon yield 
seeds ; my cinnamon and bread fruit tree, are already in 
flower, and the teak gives ripe seeds in eight or ten 
years. 

You will see by my correspondence last year, that we 
have constructed reels here, which answer very well, as 
the fkaines made on them are afterwards placed by the 
silk weaver on a reel made of five slender pieces of bam- 
boo, with a thread stretched from the eight extremities of 
four of the pieces, in the manner of the braces of a drum, 
and serve as the flies of this simple reel, the fifth piece 
of bamboo being the pivot or center. 

From this reel he winds the silk on bobbins with the 
utmost facility, and no silk can pofsibly work more 
freely ; but when your model arrives, I fhall pay every at- 
tention in my power to adopt the whole or any part of 
its construction, to the improvement of this businels, as it 
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is of much consequence to introduce the best mode in a 
country where the people are much influenced by cus- 
tom. 

The attention you have paid to my request in the pro- 
mise of a reel, induces me to hope that this country, ha- 
ving the thermometer always between seventy and an hun- 
dred degrees, may rival the greatest establifhments in the 
culture of silk ; in Bengal, I believe the heat is sometimes 
greater, and in China much lefs. I am, &. 

Fort St George, Fan. 19. 1792. 








From Nicol Mein, esq. to Dr James Anderson. 

Dear Sir, 

Mk Anprews and I have this instant returned from a trip 
to Allitory, a village about four miles distant from this, 
where there is a garden belonging to the nabob, in which 
we have found eight or ten bread fruit trees, two of which 
are very stately, and have fruit upon them, which is about 
the size of my clenched fist, and externally has the appear- 
ance of a young jack. 

The fruit grows from near the top of the branch, and 
comes out of a fheath. 

The branch, on being broken, exudes a viscid milky 

ice. 

The leaf resembles a good deal a fig leaf; but is 
much longer and more sinuated. 

By this tappall, I send you two of the leaves enclosed 
in a fheet of paper. 

I have sent for a Mootchy, to make a drawing of a 
branch from the tree with the fruit upon it. From its ap- 
pearance I imagine it may be propagated by cuttings, in 
the same manner, and as easily as the fig. 

Mr Andrews says he was informed that the trees were 
brought from the Travancore country : five or six of the 
trees have been much mutilated, and their branches cut 

aw ay. 

It exactly corresponds, in appearance, with the descrip- 
tion and figure in Cook’s voyage, where he found it at 
Otaheite or king George ut. island. I have brought with 
me some young fhoots, which I have ordered to be plant- 
ed in my gardene The leaves I have sent you, are not above 


_ —— oo eee OB 
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half the length that some on the tree are; as the latter 
could not be so easily packed for the tappall—however, 
they will be fully sufficient for you to ascertain that it is 


the tree. I am, &c. 
Tritchinopuly, Fan 20. 1792.- 


From the same to the same, 

Dear Sir, 

I uap the pleasure of sending you by the tappall, yester- 
day, two leaves of the bread fruit tree, of which I also 
gave you some account in my letter. 

I now send you a drawing of a branch from the tree ; 
and fhall, in a day or two, send you another drawing with 
the fruit upon it ; which I would have done to day, but 
did not choose to take off a branch with the fruit, without 
having obtained permilsion of the nabob’s son Hufsein ul 
Mulk. 

Mr Trotter, surgeon, acquaints me there are a great 
number of these trees that produce fruit, in the Coimbatore 
country, and at Coimbatore itself. We have now a prodi- 
gious encrease of silk worms at Warriore, that are in a 
very healthy state, and produce a strong yellow silk, since 
the cefsation of the rains. I am, dc. 

Tritchinopoly Fan. 2%. 1792. 














From Dr }. Anderson to Sir Fosepb Banks, bart. 

Dear Sir, 

Betrevine that it may be of useful consequence to the 
public, I have the pleasure to acquaint you, that the bread 
fruit tree has been found in several of the southern parts 
of the peninsula, as you will see by the two letters I have 
just received from Mr Mein, head surgeon at Tritchinopo- 
ly, of which I inclose copies, with the drawing which he 
transmitted me along with them. 

Since the imprefsion of my last publication, which was 
made a few days ago, ayd of which I have sent yeu copies, 
both in the Phoenix and Deptford, I have received ac- 
counts of the succefs of the silk worms at Palamcotta and 
Masulipatam, as well as of the recovery of those that had been 
diseased by the late rains at Tritchinopoly. So that a breed 
ef this insect is already establithed inan extent of six hun- 
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dred miles upon the coast, but it will rest with the com- 
pany to render it productive. 
| The incursions of the enemy’s horse, have prevented me 
from exploring the country, and therefore I hope you 
have received the white lac which I sent by captain Cun- 
ningham. 

As you have no doubt heard of the succefs of our arms 
in Maifsore, I must acquaint you, that in our new con- 
quest of Bangalore, the mercury in the thermometer is at 
57 in the morning, and 71, or 72 at noon, at this season. 


Iam, Gv. 
Fert St. George, 
Fan. 26. 1792. 





From Dr Anderson to Nicol Mein, esq. 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter, with the drawing. of the bread fruit tree, did 
not arrive time enough for the packet, but I immediately 
sent a copy of both your letters, with the drawing which. 
you sent inclosed, to Sir Joseph Banks, time enough to 
reach captain Gerrard before he got on board, thinking it 
of consequence to be known in England. 

The slips you have taken will not grow unlefs they are 
fhoots from the root, and that you have removed the root 
along with them; for neither the bread fruit, nor our com- 
mon jack, which are both of the same genus, vz%. arto- 
carpus, can be propagated by this means, nor by the Chi- 
nese method, of potting, as it is called in. England. 

The jack, indeed, is readily propagated by seeds ; but 
Ido not understand that ever the artocarpus incisa, or 
bread fruit, has been raised in this way. 

The only method of procuring a multiplication of the 
trees, is to lay the roots bare, by removing the earth 
round an old tree, and cutting through one or two roots, 
or as many as may be cut without injury to the trunk, 
and raising the upper extremity of the cut root above 
ground, where it fhould remain till it sends out a stem 
two or three feet in height; for if the root is dug up at an 
earlier period, the young stem is so succulent and tender, 
it is very apt to decay. 
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I have been so particular that you may communicate 
with the gentlemen in the Coimbatore country, and pro- 
cure as many young trees as pofsible. 

he reverend Mr John, and some philosophical gentle. 
men at ‘Tranquebar, are the first Europeans who have cul- 
tivated this tree on the coast; and by their means, Mr 
Roxburgh, I believe, was supplied with some plants 
which he sent to England, which were said to have come 
originally from Ceylon ; but as Mr Andrews has traced it 
from Travancore, where Mr Alexander Anderson found 
it under the name of the Maldive jack, it is probably a 
native of the Indian, as well as Pacific Ocean ; although 
the uses to which it may be applied in the economy of 
human life, might still have remained unknown, but for 
these southern voyages. 

Notwithstanding what I have said about its propagati- 
on, when the fruit is ripe, I could with you to examine it, 
and see if there is any thing like kernels or seeds, that 
you may likewise try if it can be raised from seeds. It 
thrives best on the same kind of soil as the jack, which is 
the red volcanic earth near the foot of the hills, and a 
higher level than to admit standing water in the monsoon, 


Fort St George, I am, &e. 
Fan. 29.1792. / 


From Robert Andrews esq. to Dr James Anderson 

Dear Sir, 

Mr Met has before written you on our notion of having 
discovered the bread fruit tree; he has sent you a leaf 
thereof, and this day sends you a drawing of a branch 
of the tree, with a representation of the fruit. 

I now forward to you in a small box,-a bud, which ap- 
pears to fhoot out like Indian corn, and you will observe 
the young fruit inclosed therein. 1 remain, ’e. 
Tritchinopoly, Fan. 23. 1792. 





From Dr James Anderson to Robert Andrews, esq. 
Dear Sr, 

{ am just favoured with your letter, and the bud of the 

bread fruit tree, with the fruit, which appears singular, 

as nature has been more careful of this, than of most 
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other trees, in defending every leaf, with two spathee, or 
fheaths, in the manner that the flowers of some trees, the 
palms particularly, are defended, or like the Indian corn 
you mention. 

. Mr Mein’s letters, and the first drawing, were just 
time enough to go this morning in the Depttord, to Sir 
Joseph Banks ; the second drawing of the fruit must wait 
some future opportunity. 

I rely on your care, as well as his, to multiply the plants 
of this very valuable tree, (of which, we have only three 
at Madras,) for which purpose, I have written him di- 
rections by this tappal, which he will thew you. I am, vc. 


Fort St. own J" 27+ 1792. 
0 be continued occastonally. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
THE obliging communication by Varieas is received, and fhall be inserted 


vith the first convenience. The ironical pieee be mentions, if executed with des 

licacy, will be bighly aeceptable. Sportive good humour is always sure to 
lease. 

. The Editor returns best thanks to J. H. for bis obliging communication, 

which be will endeavogr to avail himself of as soon as conveniency will per- 

vit. Will be glad to bear from this correspondent when convenient. 

The reflections by A. dre just, and well founded ; but the Editor wifbes to 
touch on that subject as seldom as pofsible at present, and hopes bis o*liging cor- 
respondent will accept of this apology for deferring it tilla more convenient season. 

The very humourous letter of Merlinspike is received, and fhall be inserted 
with the first opportunity. 

The obliging communication 4 Juvenis is come to band, and fball be inserted 
swhen an engraving can be made. It may be proper to defer it a little, till we 
see wwbat changes are produced by a little time. It will be obliging, if, with 
that view. Juvenis will be so kind as communicate what farther observations 
eccur, with bis first convenience. 

The fhort criticisms by C. S. foall not be neglected. 

The favour of Elvina is recetved. Did the Editor think bimself qualified 
Sor the tafk fhe afsigns bim, be fhould with pleasure comply with ber request. 
To oblige ber, be will endeavour to find some other person to afsist bim in this 
respect. 
4 Othe: notices deferred. 

ERRATA. 

#,* The following errors remained uncorrected in a few copies of the 
Jast half fheet of the Number which immediately precedes this. Thos 
therefore, who have got these copies, will please correct them with a 
“pen, as the sense especially by the first error, is materially affected. 

Page 141, line 14, for eight read eighty 
148, line 5. for I - read In an early number. 
—— ib, jine 9 from the bottom, for nearly read early. 





